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KOPPERS 
PATENT 
CHAMBER OVENS | 


ARE IN OPERATION AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT | 
THE PRESENT TIME FOR THE PRODUCTION OF UP- | 
— OF 40, 000, 000 CU. FT. OF GAS — DAY. | 

















PLANTS IN OPERATION AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT THE, FOL- | 
LOWING GAS WORKS: 





Ovens, Cu. Ft. per Day. 







_ ne Gepyerainen Gas Works (Simmering) . . 46 5,250,000 

“ (Leopoldau) . . 72 7,400,000 
oe Bertin Corporation (Gas Works IV. Danzigerst.). 40 4, 800,000 
EE ee ee ee ee 23 2,750,000 
The Buda=-Pesth Corporation Gas Works. .... . 78 9,500,000 
oe — ~_ company (Omori Works). . ... . 36 4,200,000 

(Sunamura Works). . . . 15 1,950,000 
The sian Corporation Gas Works .... . 12 1,400,000 












ADVANTAGES OF KOPPERS’ SYSTEM. 


Low fuel consumption. Ovens heated by gas produced from 
coke breeze and low grade fuel. Coke produced can be em- 
ployed for metallurgical purposes. Increased yield of Ammo- 
nia. Tar produced is of a light, fluid character. LESS COST 
OF —— LOW CAPITAL COST. 
















Pull Particulars on Application to the 


H. KOPPERS COMPANY, 


CONSTRUCTORS OF HORIZONTAL CROSS- 
REGENERATIVE COKE AND GAS OVENS, 


5 S. WABASH AVENUE, - -_ - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Astoria Plant of the New York Consolidated Gas 
Company. 
— 
[Prepared for the JoURNAL, by Mr. C. C. Simpson, JR. ] 
CHAPTER III. 


[he year 1906 was a busy and very trying one for the engineering 
Staff at Astoria, for the operations had now reached an advanced 
enough stage to set a date for the completion of the first unit and for 
turning itover to the manufacturing department. One who has ever 
been engaged in any large construction work can appreciate what an 
enormous amount of labor this entails on those in charge; but orders 
had been given to have everything in shape to make gas the follow- 
ing year, and ‘* Orders are orders.”” Rome was not built in a day, 
nor yetin 4 years, but a few thousand modern Romans ($1.50 a day 
Variety), directed by a score of gas engineers, could easily have 
broken the long-standing building record on the Italian peninsula, 
if any faith can be placed in past performances. 


had progressed up to the spring of 1906. This photograph was taken 
from a point about C-17, looking northwest, and shows all the build- 
ings completed, as far as the exterior is concerned, while on the lefi 
can be seen the east holder tank excavation ready for concrete. 
Then, walking a half mile or more to the north shore of the property, 
we can see that work has been progressing rapidly on the water 
front also. Fig. 42 is a general view of the north shore deck work, 
as it appeared in July, 1906, practically all of the dry land here seen 
having been made by soil dumped from the building excavations and 
by sand pumped ashore by suction dredges. These dredges, which 
have been working off shore for several years, have now converted 
a series of sand and mud flats into navigable water, and a channel 
has been marked to allow deep draught coal vessels to reach the un- 
loading piers, for coal must, of course, be delivered before gas can 
be made. The marking out of this particular channel recalls a some- 
what amusing incident, in which the writer played a leading—or, to 
be more accurate and truthful, a misleading—part. The locations 
for the channel buoys had been established from a chart of sound- 
ings in the office; but as the range marks had not been extended far 
enough to the north it was necessary to give the north and south co- 
ordinates of the buoys by means of a transit set up on Berrian’s Is- 
land. Toshorten a lengthy story, however, the party on the scow, 
mistaking the writer’s battle with several million Berrian Island 
mosquitoes for the prearranged signal, dropped the first buoy in 
several inches of water, and rowed on, regardless of ‘‘S. O. §8.”’ 
signals in every language under the stars, and, to further complicate 
matters, a few moments later the plant’s new launch, manned by a 
still newer engineer, turned proudly into the newly-marked channel, 
and paused abruptly on a mud bank for reflection—and repairs. 
No; no one received a blue envelope, as the mosquitoes proved will- 
ing witnesses for the defence. 

But, to return again todry land. Fig. 43 is a photograph, looking 
east along the north shore bulkhead, which shows the starting of 
work on the foundations for the coal unloading towers. Practically 
the whole area inside of the bulkhead lines, as seen in Figs. 42 and 
43, is to be used for the storage of gas coal—an area approximately 
575,000 square feet. Quite a lot of ground space! Yes; but “‘ you 
have to put the carbonaceous stuff somewhere.”’ 

At the north end of the two retort houses one sees, in Figs. 44 and 
45, that work is well underway on the apparatus for. delivering coal 
from the cars to the storage bins. The coal is loaded into cars at the 
north end of the storage area, and dumped from them into the retort 
house track hoppers. It is then brought to the crushers by means of 
scraper conveyors, screening being accomplished in transit. It then 
passes through the disintegrators, and is raised by a bucket conveyor 
to the belt conveyors in the houses, which finally place it in the stor- 
age bins. But coal produces coke as well as gas, and provision must 
also be made for the removal and storage of the former product. At 
the north and south end of each retort house is a large coke storage 
bin, Fig. 46, showing the one at the south end of the inclined house. 
The coke is delivered into the bins by conveyors, which run through 
the houses beneath the discharging ends of the retorts, the four bins 
having a total storage eapacity of 26,400 bushels. Cars are loaded 
from hoppers beneath the bins, the coke being transferred from these 
to barges and sent to the various distribution depots. Astoria coke is 
never touched by the hand of man, from the time it arrives at the 
dock as coal, until it is finally shoveled into the consumer’s fire, 
Fig. 47 shows the trestles which will carry 36-inch steel mains from 
the retort houses to the exhausters, and on the ground some of the 








lig. 41 is a general view of the work in the first coal gas unit as it 


pipe is seen ready to be placed, 
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Fig. 43. Fig. 44. 


On the concrete roofs of the tar and ammonia tanks pump houses| The installation of apparatus in the tar extractor houses has been 
have been built to contain the necessary pumping machinery, the | progressing rapidly, Fig. 49 showing two of the set of three cyanogen 
house erected over the ammonia tanks being shown in Fig. 48. The | washers under construction in the west house. Each of these washers 
design of this house was later modified to provide space for a com-| will be 12 feet in diameter, and 16 feet 5} inches long, and will con- 
plete chemical laboratory, for the exclusive use of the plant ; and, | sists of 4 absorption and 1 double agitation section with copperas 
except for this feature, the tar tank pump house is its duplicate. solution as the absorbing liquid. Direct connected vertical steam 
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Fig. 47. 


Fig. 48. 


engines revolve the main shafts once per minute, and the liquor cir- 
culation is maintained by the rotary watch pumps. To retain a clear 
impression of the size of these washers it is only necessary to com- 
pare the main shaft of the right hand machine with the head of the 
photographer’s assistant, who is at about the same distance from the 
camera, The three machines have ample capacity to handle 10,000,000 
cubic feet of gas in 24 hours. 

Two of the 3 condensers in the east condenser house are shown in 


Light Fournal. 














Fig. 49. 


Fig. 50, though unfortunately there is almost as much piping 


Fig. 50. 


staging to be seen as there is apparatus in which we are interested. 
However, to paraphrase the words of the fox in a noted fable, the 
outside of a condenser is hardly worth looking at anyway. They are 
of the horizontal, return water tubular type, and have a combined 
daily capacity in excess of 10,000,000 cubic feet. The general dimen- 
sions of these condensers are 12 feet by 17 feet by 34 feet in height. 
Each condenser house also contains a set of 3 rotary ammonia scrub- 
bers, 10 feet in diameter and 22 feet long, driven by direct-connected 
steam engines, the scrubbing capacity per set being approximately 
13,600,000 cubic feet daily. 
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| Entering the meter house we observe the erection of 4 enormous 
| station meters, Fig. 51 showing two of them, and 2 are about all that 
; | could be crowded into the plate. These meters are equipped with 
; | Hinman drums, 16 feet in diameter, and each one can pass 7,000,000 
cubic feet of gas in 24 hours, giving the house a daily capacity of 
28,000,000 feet. 
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In Fig. 52 we see the permanent support for the west holder crown, 
practically completed, and in the background the inside of the con- 
crete tank has gone into mourning through the agency of several 
coats of waterproofing. Two months later Fig. 53 shows the crown 
sheets being placed, while down in the tank the 5 telescopic sections 
have been rivetted up. Just to the right of the signboard can be seen 
the two 48-inch inlet pipes, 2 outlets of equal diameter being pro- 
vided, though not visible in the photograph. 

While we have been looking over the holder construction, the 
steel frame for carrying a 250,000 gallon water tower has been erected 
just north of the boiler house, Fig. 54 showing it as the first course 
of tank sheets was being placed. This steel frame reaches a height 
of 75 feet above the ground, and the tank itself is to be 30 feet in 
diameter and 50 feet high. Six wells, which will furnish the plant 
with over 300,000 gallons of fresh water daily, have been driven in 
the property, and there has also been provided a 6-inch emergency 
connection to the city water system, which will give an equal amount 
if needed. 

And now we come to the cuckoo’s egg in our robin’s nest ; an elec- 
trical power house. This is not as bad as it may seem, however, for 
gas is not made by electricity in any way, shape or form, the ‘‘ juice ” 
being merely used to run the various motors installed about the plant 
and to furnish light in the buildings where a naked flame would be 
dangerous. 

Fig. 55 shows the foundations completed and steel erection started 

















Fig. 556 


on this power house; and Fig. 56 (taken one month later) shows the 
steel skeleton completed, ready for the walls and roof. 

At the left hand (or south side) of the building can be seen two of 
the four 600-horse power boilers, and in the center the completed 
stack, 12 feet in diameter at the top and 150 feet high. This power 
house is designed to furnish 2,300 kw. alternating and 1,000 kw. direct 
current daily, though, as this amount will not be required until sev- 
eral more units are completed, generators have only been installed 
for two-thirds of its capacity. 

Is the unit ready for gas making? No; “ not yet, but soon "very 
soon. Just a few finishing touches, a few connections and adjust- 
ments, and the warming-up of the settings can be started. 








Temporary Stoppage. 
nimple Si 

In an article ‘‘ Communicated ” to the Journal of Gas Lighting on 
this always new, ever old subject or happening, the author remarks 
that the question of temporary stoppage must necessarily be one of 
interest to all gas engineers ; for, nowadays, there are probably few 
works which are unable te continue their supply without Sunday gas 
making, or which have insufficient storage capacity to carry them 
over the week-ends. 

Although the operations of discontinuing the make of gas and re- 
commencing it are usually carried on with little or no difficulty, and 
are seldom attended with any undesirable results, they are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, not so simple as might at first sight be supposed,.and it is 
necessary to take a good deal of care in order to insure smooth and 
consistent working. Conditions have been somewhat altered of late, 
owing to the fact that the modern idea of carbonization is to work 
heavy charges of 8 and 12 hours’ duration; whereas until recently 
there was an almost universal preference for the lighter 6-hour 
charge, From the point of view of Sunday stopping, the larger and 





A great objection to any stoppage is that the continuity of the 
working is broken, with the result that the quality of the gas is 
affected, and it is difficult to keep the illuminating and calorific power 
perfectly uniform. London companies have also to bear in mind the 
London County Council, who, since they proved their right to Sun- 
day testing some 8 years ago, keep a fairly vigilant eye upon the 
quality of the gas and prevent the possibility of an indifferent pro- 
duct being supplied to the consumers. The Sunday returns from 
testing stations, however, speak well for the shutting down methods 
employed, the average candle power tests for this day being seldom, 
if ever, below the returns received for week days. Thus consumers 
have no cause to worry themselves by supposing that on the first 
day of the week they are paying the same price for an inferior article. 
An Effective Method.—The general practice is to stop on Sunday 
for a period of 12 hours—that is from 6 A.M. until 6 P.M., or in some 
cases the start is deferred to10P.m. In this way, Sunday labor in 
the retort house is practically done away with; and those companies 
who make a practice of allowing double pay for this day are enabled 
to effect a fairly considerable saving. There are many ideas as to 
the most effectual method of stopping and restarting ; and the means 
employed must to a certain extent depend upon the conditions pre- 
vailing at the works—such as the amount of storage room available, 
and whether or not there is a water gas plant. 

Below is described a method which will be found satisfactory from 
most points of view, and which has the additional advantage ef be- 
ing extremely simple. Though it is applicable to all cases, what- 
ever the period of stopping, it will be assumed, for the sake of illus- 
tration, that it is required to shut down at 6 A.M. on a Sunday morn- 
ing and to recommence at 6 P.M. the same-day. The last retort is 
charged just before 6 A.M., and for some little time the full volume 
of gas is being driven off. The diagram is of a vacuum chart show- 
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ing the pull at the exhauster for the 24 hours commencing at 6 4.M. 
On the same diagram is shown the pull on the hydraulic main for the 
corresponding period. The whole method of working can be easily 
grasped by referring to this diagram. 

Regulation of the Draw.—F rom 6 a.M to 7:30 4.M., the amount of 
gas coming away permits the use of the fulldraw. After this period, 
the gas evolved gradually becomes less and less, and the draw at the 
exhauster is reduced by degrees until] at 9 a.M. it is regulated to 
about 4 am inch. This means that the exhauster must work at its 
slowest possible speed, and the ‘‘ rider’ is opened slightly so as to 
give the engine sufficient load and to preserve ‘a steady pull. It will 
be seen from the retort house curve that at 8 a.M. the draw is reduced 
so as to give level gauge at the hydraulic main; and this continues 
until 6 P.M. in the evening, when the retorts are again charged. In 
the same way the } inch draw is maintained at the exhausters until 
shortly after 6 P.M,, when it is gradually raised to the usual amount. 
The pull on the retorts is, of course, regulated by working the ex- 
hauster in conjunction with the retort house governor. Thus, it can 
be seen that there is no actual cessation ef gas making and there is 
no need to blow away any gas. In order that this may be the case, 
however, the charges must necessarily be heavy and similar to those 
which are generally adopted in the 12-hour systems. The make of 


gas, of course, gradually diminishes each hour until, during the last 
hour before restarting, it has sunk to about 10 per cent. of the normal 
figure. 

Bilowing-away Poor Gas.—With regard to the regulation of the 





heavier charge is certainly to be preferred. 


draw as shown on the diagram, no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
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down, and everything depends on the quality of the gas which is be. 
ing obtained. After the last charge of coal has been put in, the can- 
dle power should be carefully watched ; and when this is noticed to 
be dropping, the draw on the retorts must be reduced accordingly. 
On some occasions, such as when an inferior coal is being used, it 
will not be found possible to continue the work throughout the 12 
hours; and when the candle power fails to any extent, it is advis- 
able to stop the exhauster and blow-away the poor gas. This may 
be done as follows: The main valve at the outlet of the condensers 
is shut, and the exhauster man—who is standing by ready—imme- 
diately notices the change on his chart. He then shuts down the ex- 
hauster, and closes the rider. The doubtful gas which is now being 
evolved is allowed to escape; and for this purpose a 4-inch pipe is 
provided at the inlet to the condensers. This escape pipe dips into a 
seal pot and is sealed toa depth of abont 4 inch. At first, the gas 
will bubble through the seal fairly freely; but as the amount 
diminishes, care is necessary ; for, when all the gas has been evolved, 
that remaining in the apparatus will cool and form a vacuum, with 
the result that air will be sucked in at the blow-off pipe. To prevent 
the possibility of this occuring, the seal is deepened until a pressure 
of about 1 inch is thrown upon the apparatus. 

Prevention of a Vacuum.—The prevention of the formation of this 
vacuum is probably one of the most important points connected with 
shutting-down ; for serious results might be followed by any intake 
of air and the consequent formation of an explosive mixture within 
the apparatus. Probably it will be remembered that Mr. J. Tysoe, 
in his Presidential Address to the Southern District Association of 
Gas Engineers (1903) described how the formation of a vacuum was 
prevented by running back a small service pipe from the washers to 
the apparatus between the exhausters and the hydraulic main. The 
amount of gas passing throngh this pipe was quite sufficient to main- 
tain the necessary small pressure, which was prevented from rising 
above 2 inches by means of a safety seal. Some engineers adopt a 
method of slackening the levers of the retort lids and permit the sur- 
plus gas to blow out this way. But in the method above described 
the lids are kept sealed and the gas is expelled into the open air. 
The great disadvantage of slackening the retort lids is that the gas is 
blown off directly into the retort house itself. 

With regard te the diagram, it should be pointed out that the act- 
ual charts taken from the gauges have not been reproduced, owing 
to the fact that each curve would then be on a different chart. The 
writer thinks that the working is indicated far better by combining 
the curves on one diagram. 

« Regulating the Furnaces.—When making a temporary stop, the 
retort charging is, of course, discontinued during the period and, 
therefore, a point which must not be overlooked is the regulation of 
the heat in the settings. The last charge put into each retort is al- 
lowed to ‘‘ stew’ during the whole stopping period, and thus a con- 
siderable amount of heat may be dispensed with, with a consequent 
reduction in fuel used. Generally the main dampers on the setting 
may be closed to about 4 their normal amount, and they are left in 
this position until 3 P.M., when they should be opened to the usual 
amount, in order to get up the heats for the evening charges. The 
primary and secondary air-slides should also be closed—both to about 
+ the usual working amount. If the dampers and slides are regulated 
in this way, it will be found unnecessary to put coke into the furnaces 
for the whole period of 12 hours—that is, unless the latter are of a 
very small type. 

Diffusion in Holders.—In connection with temporary stopping, the 
question of the diffusion of gas in the holders is of extreme import- 
ance. It is generally taken for granted that, should any inferior gas 
get forward to the holder, it will thoroughly mix with the better 
quality gas already therein, with the result that the average quality 
is quite up to the normal. In some cases, however, there appears to 
be doubt as to whether complete diffusion does actually take place 
and, in holders in which the inlet and outlet pipes are side by side, 
it would appear that the gas (or part of it at any rate) travels at times 
from one pipe to the other without any admixture at all with that 
already in the holder. Asa matter of fact, the writer has heard of 
eases of extremely large holders in which the same thing appears 
to have taken place, even when the inlet and outlet pipes are on op- 
pesite sides of the tank. It has been suggested that the warm incom- 
ing gas travels directly to the top of the holder, and sets up a current 
which brings it down almost immediately on the other side. 

As regards a water gas plant, there is no doubt that it is an exceed- 
ingly useful adjunct in connection with the week-end stoppage, and 
with its aid the candle power of the gas can be regulated and im- 


proved when necessary. In cases of emergency, such as a sudden 
fog during the stopping period, some works might be placed in an 
awkward position should they find the demand suddenly increasing 
heavily after their retort house hands had been dismissed for the day. 
In most cases the storage would be ample to cope with such demands ; 
but if this was not the case, the utility of a water gas plant is self- 
evident. 








Plan and Description of the Gas Piping in School No. 
46, Bronx District, New York City. 
Re lies 


|By ‘*‘ Herrineton.”’) 


It has been conclusively proven, to the satisfaction of those in 
charge of New York public school construction, that, while electric 
light may, and doubtless does afford a most satisfactory means of 
general illumination, gas lighting not only is advisable but proves 
an actual economy for use during certain times. For instance, dur- 
ing the cleaning process which is usually done everyday, and general- 
ly after the school sessions are concluded, it is necessary for the 
cleaners to have sufficient light to properly perform their duties. On 
the other hand a cleaner, sweeping out an aisle of a schoolroom, 
does not necessarily need to have the entire room. illuminated at its 
maximum brilliancy at that time, and thus consume a most extrava- 
gant quantity of electric current in this manner. It may well be 
asked why the electric lighting is not divided up so as to render the 
use of smaller portions possible, thus competing in economy with 
the use of gas, in answer to which it is interesting to state that this 
experiment has been found to cause such a multitude of wall 
switches and control panels, with such a complexity of wirjng, as to 
render it quite impracticable. Therefore, it has become customary 
to install a system of gas piping and gas lighting in the school build- 
ings, and to just what extent this is carried out may be realized by a 
glance over the following description in which School No. 46, one of 
the newest Bronx structures of considerable size, has been taken as a 
typical example. This building was designed, and the gas piping 
laid out, under the direction of Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, School Architect 
and Superintendent for the Board of Education, New York city. 

As shown in the illustration (a cellar plan of the school) the gas 
supply for the building is furnished through two meters, one of 
which is for the fuel gas, the other for the lighting supply. The fuel 
gas meter supplies a 1}-inch line, which branches into a 1-inch hori- 
zontal run, extending toward the right, supplying a 4-inch riser to 
the gas stoves in the teachers’ room, on fourth floor, and a 14-inch 
horizontal branch which supplies a 1f-inch riser to the cooking 
room on the fourth floor, and a 1-inch horizonéal run ever to- 
ward the left to a 43-inch riser for the gas stoves, on the left hand 
side of the building, which are located in the teachers’ rooms 
on the first and second floors. The gas sto ve equipment in the cook- 
ing room consists of 2 standard, 4-burner gas ranges, and 13 two-hole 
stoves (arranged around a hollow counter) for class use. These gas 
stoves are nickel plated, 2-hole stoves, with brass gate valves and 
stopcocks to the hot plates, these supplies being also connected 
through a brass union. Quick closing valves are placed on the main 
branches to these stoves in the cooking room. The gas ranges in the 
cuoking room, fourth story, are two in number, similar to the Jewel 
No. 190, supplied through a $ inch connection, and hooked up with 
the required length of Russia iron pipe, fittingsand damper. For the 
gas stoves and ranges in the cooking room connections are made to 
the ltinch riser, through gate valves located at the ranges. On this 
line connection is made, below the floor of the fourth story, with a 
tee-branch and 1-inch wrought iron pipe, which is extended to a point 
under the students’ counter, from which 1-inch risers, with compo- 
sition sliding stem and lever gate valves are installed, with 1l-inch 
lines running under the projection of the table tops. On these 1-inch 
lines are placed 1-inch by 4-inch fittings and pipes, which terminate 
with double outlets with brass hose cocks (female). The double cast 
iron stove stands, provided with gas burners, are furnished with 
students’ tables. In each of the teachers’ rooms is set and connected 
a nickel-plated, 2-hole gas stove, the branch supplies to which are 
equipped with brass gate valves and connected to the stoves with 
brass unions. 

From the lighting meter a 2-inch branch is extended toa 4-inch 
header, from which all lighting branches are taken. These branches 


consist of a 1-inch supply to the auditorium ; a 1}-inch to the play 
rooms; a 2-inch to the classrooms; a 1}-inch to the stairs; and a 
14-inch to the boiler room. Both the 2-inch meter connections to the 





header, and all the supply branches leading therefrom, are provided 
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Cellar Plan, Public School No. 46, Gas System. 


with valves at the header. These branches, shown in the illustra- 
tion, are hung mainly from the cellar ceiling and in the cellar, sup- 
ply burners totalling 35, distributed in the boiler, engine and blower 
rooms. The wall outlets on this plan are indicated by cross marks 
on the pipe and the ceiling drops are shown by circles with crosses. 
The lettering 1B, 2B, etc., is used to indicate the numbers of burners 
on each outlet. In the basement (which is the floor located immediate- 
ly above the cellar and is practically at the ground level) the distri- 
bution gas pipes are in general located on the top of the first story 
floor beams, with drops to 57 burners in the playrooms and toilet 
room ; 26 more burners are located on the stairways and in the en- 
trance corridors, 16 being in the auditorium. Above the basement 
is the first floor, consisting of classrooms, Principals’ rooms and two 
Kindergarten rooms, the gas distributing piping for this level being 
in general run on the top of the second floor beams, with drops to 
the outlets similar to the first floor, the outlets consisting of 54 
located in the class rooms and corridors and 12 on the staircases. 

The second floor, which is divided into 14 classrooms, has the gas 
distributing piping run on the top of the third story floor beams, 53 
burners being provided in the classrooms and corridors and 12 on the 
staircases. 

The third floor of the school comprises a gymnasium, workshop 
and 10 class rooms. The distribution on this floor is run on the top 
of the fourth floor beams, 49 burners being distributed through the 
rooms and 12 provided for the stairways. 

On the fourth floor is located the cooking room and science room, 
together with 10 other class rooms. Here 52 burners are located in 
the classrooms and corridors, and 7 on the staircases, the burners in 
the cooking room being supplied from the fuel system by a 1-inch 
riser and two 4-inch risers, as previously mentioned. 

The outlet, at the floor under the demonstration table, in the 
Science room, on the fourth floor, is supplied from the lighting sys- 


line, which valves are of brass, gate-type. No pipe is used less than 
}-inch in diameter, and all short branches of }-inch and }-inch gas 
pipe, together with all outlets, are made of extra heavy pipe. The 
lines on each floor are controlled by a separate gate valve, located at 
that floor, and are properly dripped. Brass gate valves are also 
located so as to control each section of the building, and a special 
valve is provided to control the auditorium. The valves are tagged 
throughout with metal tags, and a printed directory is framed and 
hung near_the gas meters. Where ceiling outlets are used they are 
made }-inch in diameter, and are extended 2 inches below the ceiling 
for fixture attachment; the outlets for the brackets in the playrooms 
|and pupils’ water closets being located a distance of 7 feet above the 
‘floor. In the classrooms and teachers’ closets 6 feet and 6 inches 
above the floor, bracket outlets have ell and tee connections pro- 
vided with lugs which are secured to the brick walls with expansion- 
bolts and to the terra cotta partitions with toggle-bolts. Where 
| drops are taken off horizontal lines, bent pipes are used in every 
| case, and the connections of branches with the mains are made with 
| malleable iron right-and-left couplings. The pipe used is of the best 
| quality wrought, galvanized on the outside only, while the fittings 
|are heavy malleable iron, beaded and galvanized. Where pipes of 
| different sizes come together proper reducing fittings are used and 
bushings are not permitted anywhere on the work. Wherever possi- 
ble Y’s and 45° elbows were used instead of straight tees. The pipe 
and fittings were put together, after being reamed, with screw-joints 
and red lead, gas fitters’ cement not being allowed. 











Knighthood for Mr. Corbet Woodall. 


————[— 
| The Gas World, of the 4th inst., declares that its readers will have 
|observed without surprise that the New Year’s list of honors, pub- 





tem, and is extended as follows: All the gas piping and fittings at | lished on Wednesday, included a knighthood for .Mr. Corbet Wood- 


this table, and above the floor line, are entirely of brass, and where 


all, Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company. The most 


the iron and brass pipes connect together at the floor an insulating prominent man in the gas industry to-day, the particulars of Mr. 
joint is placed. The outlet is fitted with 2-way, pillar-body, single, Woodall’s career are so familiar to our readers that it is unnecessary 
brass, hose cock (female) on the top of the table, and.on the riser is | to recapitulate them here. In addition to the Governorship of the 
placed a brass gate valve. There are also two gas burners located | largest gas undertaking in the world, Mr. Woodall holds at the pres- 
in the pent house on the roof, and one burner located on the stair- | ent time the Presidency of the Institution of Gas Engineers, of the 


way leading up to this level. 


| Society of British Gas Industries and of the British Commercial Gas 


Valves are not only provided at the distributing header in the | Association. He is also Chairman of the Tottenham and Edmonton 


cellar, as previously mentioned, but also at the base of each rising | 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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(OFFICIAL NOTICE. ] 
January Meeting, New England Section, N. C. G. A. 


PER cE 

To the Members of the New England Section, N. C. G. A.: The 
regular meeting, to be held Monday evening, January 27th, at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, will commence at 8 o’clock. 
This Section has made a splendid advance during the past two years 
and there is no reason why it should not continue. The Committee 
on Programme has given careful study to the subjects to be presented 
this year, and will make it interesting to those who attend the meet: 
ings. 

The first innovation will be a stereopticon lecture on ‘ Industrial 
Gas Appliances,’’ by Mr. John M. McMillin, of the Improved Appli- 
ance Company, New York. At the close of Mr. MeMillin’s talk the 
members will adjourn te the appliance rooms of the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, 24 West street, where a full line of fuel appli- 
ances will be on exhibition, anda further talk and demonstration will 
be given. Several important questions have beea sent in for discus- 
sion and will be read at the next meeting. 

The fact that we have but nine regular meetings in the year is, 
‘vhen you stop to think of it, a very small demand on the time of each 
member. Can you make it a rule to devote these nights to keeping 
active the organilation? Begin right by reserving this date on your 
memorandum book, so no other engagements can later interfere. 

Smoking will be in order; and, as usual, cigars will be passed 
around. Truly yours, 


A. J. CONNELL, Sec’y. C. G. Gor.Tz, President. 








{OFFIcIAL NOTICE. ]} 


Forty-third Meeting, New England Association of Gas 
Engineers. 


innate 
NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
January 23, 1913. 

The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the New England Association 
of Gas Engineers?will be held at Youngs’ Hotel, Boston, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, February 19th and 20th, 1913. 

The meeting will be called promptly at 10 a.m., Wednesday. The 
programme for that day is: 


Lecture on ‘‘ Electrolysis,” by Prof. A. F. Ganz, at 11 a.m. 
Paper on ‘‘ Accounting,’”’ by Mr. F. P. Royce, at 2:30 P.M. 





** Notes on Chemistry of Gas Coal,’? by Mr. Edward F. Wilson, at 

4 P.M, 
Thursday. 

Paper on ‘‘Coal Gas? Surely: But How?” by Mr. R. P. Brown, 
at 10 a.M. 

Paper on ‘‘ Gas Lighting,’’ by Mr. R. F. Pierce, at 11: 30 a.M. 

Material for the ‘‘ Question Bex ”’ should be sent in to the Secretary 
as early as possible. 

Applications for membership should be in the Secretary’s hands 
before February 18th. 

Members will dine together Wednesday evening. Please bear in 
mind the importance of prompt attendance at the sessions. 

All friends of the Association are cordially invited to attend the 
meeting. N. W. GiFFrorD, Secretary. 








[OFFICIAL NOTICE. } 
National Commercial Gas Association. 
 ecogaltial 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT TREASURER, ) 
29 West 39TH STREET, 
New YorK, January 22, 1913. \ 

To the Members of the National Commercial Gas Association : This 
is to advise you that, at the Atlanta Convention, recently held, our 
Constitution and By-Laws were changed and approved by the mem- 
bers. 

The new fiscal year of the Association started as of December Ist, 
1912. Hereafter, applications for membership must be accompanied 
by the current year’s dues of $5, and also an initiation fee of $5, ex- 
cept in the case of individuals connected with Compahy Members, 
who application will be received and accepted, if accom panied by the 
current year’s dues, the initiation fee in such cases being waived, on 
account of their company holding a membership. 

Therefore, will you kindly bear in mind that, in inclosing applica- 
tions for membership, to state to such prospective members that, un- 
less they are employees of Company Members, an initiation fee of $5, 
and the annual dues of $5 must accompany the application. 

Will you use your best efforts to increase the membership this 
year? There are many of your friends who are not members; but, 
being eligible, would welcome the opportunity of joining, if such 


»| were presented to them, and it is hoped you will lend your support 


to this movement. Yours very truly, 


Louis Stotz, Secretary. 








[OFFICIAL NoTICE.] , 
Fourteenth Meeting, the ‘‘Gas Meeters.”’ 
seat esi 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, } 
New York, January 15, 1913. § 

The fourteenth meeting of the ‘‘Gas Meeters,’’ New York Section, 
will be held at Kalil’s restaurant, 14 Park Place, New York, the 
evening of Thursday, January 30, at 6 o’clock. 

Dr. Arthur H. Elliott, consulting engineer, avthor and lecturer, 
will deliver an address on ‘‘ Heat Units, Candle Power and Pressure.” 
The usual dinner will be served at $2 per plate. 

Very truly yours, H, THuRSTON Owens, Sec’y. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 


—————<— 


DeaTu oF Pror. T.S. C. Lowz.—When, on the morning of the 17th 
inst., in the home ef his danghter (Mrs. E. L. Wright) South Euclid 
avenue, Pasadena, Cal., death ended the earthly career of Prof. Thad- 
deus S. C. Lowe, a lifetime was ended, the happenings in which were 
many and wonderful. His death is traceable to the effects of an acci- 
dent that befel him, December, 1911, while on a visit to two of his 
daughters, residents of Norristown, Pa., in which Peunsylvania city, 
43 years ago, he succeeded in adapting, to the point of making these 
commercially practicable, the idea that resulted in the subsequent 
revolutionizing of the general practice of gas manufacture in the 
States. He issurvived by three sons and five daughters. The funeral 


services were held in St. James Church, South Pasadena, Cal., the 


afternoon of Saturday, the 18th inst., and interment was made in 
Mountain View Cemetery, South Pasadena. We have in course of 
preparation a suitable monograph regarding his really wonderful 
career. 
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EXCERPTS FROM SIXTH ANNUAL Report, PusBLic SERVICE CommiIs- 
sion, New York State.—Mr. J. S. Kennedy, the clever, indefati- 
gable Secretary of The Second District, about mid-month prepared a 
short summary of the contents of the document under considera- 
tion. Naturally enough, Secretary Kennedy’s references bulk 
decidedly over the records of the railway and telephone compan- 
ies, but he did point out that the records of gas and electrical 
corporations (108 in number) showed that, of companies having gross 
operating revenues exceeding $25,000 each per annum, the gross 
operating expenses increased from $26,298,163 (1998) to $33,681,369 
(1911). The income from operations increased (same period) from 
$9,798,882 to $12,618,479. The total number of gas making companies 
in the State is 178; 58 are in the natural gas supply ; 29 supply acety- 
lene gas from central stations; and there are 18 of the gasoline sort. 
The Commission suggests that the requiring of gas corporations and 
electrical corporations having revenues of less than $5,000 a year to 
make reports to the Commission is a burden which should not be put 
upon these companies. There are about 100 such companies in the 
State, and of this number 25 receive less than $1,000 per year gross 
revenue. It is recommended that jurisdiction be retained in respect 
of service, rates, and the exercises of franchises, but that the com- 
panies be relieved from the onerous burden of making reports from 
data, that are necessarily meager and difficult for inexperienced men 
to keep. From the brief submitted by Secretary Travis H. Whitney, 
for the First New York District, for the 12 months ended December 
31, 1912, the sum paid for gas and electric currents by the public 
amounted to $60,581,760, or about $12 per capita. The capitalization 
of the companies (gas and electric) amounts to: Gas companies, 
$210, 952,600; electric light and power companies, $136,968,751. The 
quantity of gas manufactured is returned at 43,297,216,000 cubic feet ; 
electricity generated, 589,778,573 kilo-watt hours; the number of gas 
consumers was 1,286,717, an increase of virtually 50,000 for the 
twelvemonth. During the year the Commission tested 400,920 gas 
meters and 3,061 electric meters—a total 1,984,456 gas and 3,830 elec- 
tric meters being tested since the organization of the Commission, 
July, 1907. Of those tested during the year 3,830 gas meters, and all 
the electric meters, were tested upon complaint. The Commission 
during the year prescribed regulations for gas pressure in Manhattan, 
and began proceedings looking to the extension of such regulations 
to the other boroughs of the city. The 80-cent gas law contained a 
provision for the regulation of pressure in the mains, but this pro- 
vision was held to be void by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in passing upon the constitutionality of that statute. The Public 
Service Commissions Law, however, gives the Commission power to 
regulate such pressure. In 1911 the Commission wisely retained Mr. 
William A. Baehr, who, early in 1912, submitted his report which 
showed wide variations and in some cases excessive variations in 
pressure. With this report as a basis the Commission conducted 
hearings to determine whether pressure regulation was necessary, 
and if so, to what extent it should be imposed. ‘‘ After the hearings 
an order was adopted providing that the pressure of gas supplied in 
the Borough of Manhattan, as measured at the consumers’ end of the 
companies’ service pipe, should not be less than 2 inches or more than 
6 inches water column ; that the maximum daily pressure variation 
ultimately should be reduced to not more than 2 inches water column ; 
that the maximum momentary variation should not exceed 8.tenths 
of an inch water column, and that the maximum pulsating variation 
ultimately should be reduced to not more than 5-tenths of an inch 
water column. Ordinarily, gas pressures are measured in inches or 
tenths of inches water column, meaning the pressure required to bal- 
ance a column of water l-inch high. Gas is usually distributed un- 
der relatively light pressure as compared to the pressure used, for in- 
stance in the distribution of water. One-inch water column is equal 
to a pressure of 0.578 ounces per square inch, and thus 6 inches water 
column represents a pressure of only a little more than .2 of a pound 
per square inch—a very small pressure in the ordinary sense of the 
word. With burners and appliances in general use efficient opera- 
tion may be obtained at any pressure between 1} inches and 6 inches 
water column. By fixing the minimum at 2 inches water column, 
and the maximum at 6 inches, the Commission believes that ample 
leeway is given the companies to maintain a proper pressure.”’ 





‘Tae Gas MeEerers,’? New ENGLAND SecTION.—At a meeting, held 
in Boston recently, the New England Section of ‘‘ The Gas Meeters ”’ 
was formed. The following named gentlemen were present : 

Goeltz, C. G. Gifford, N. W. Ripley, E. F. Swan, L. 
Geffine, L. W. Pizer, T. H. Roberts, F. M. Thompson, R. M. 


Mr. F. M. Roberts was elected Chairman, and Mr. Fred. K. Wells 
was chosen Secretary and Treasurer of the Section for the first year. 
The first dinner will be held in the City Club, Boston, January 30th, 
at 6:30P.M. An invitation is extended to all gas men or gas appli- 
ance men who may be in or near Boston at the time. All will be 
welcome. We are indebted to Secretary Wells for this information, 
and he further remarks, ‘‘ The outlook is very prom ising for a large 
attendance. 


CURRENT MENTION— 

Mr. SaAMugL K., CAMPBELL, since 1907 General Superintendent of the 
Nassau and Suffolk Lighting Company, with headquarters in Hemp- 
stead, New York, has resigned from the service of that cerporation. 
He leaves here the Ist prox., for a 30-day visit to Philadelphia. Mr. 
Campbell assumed charge of the named Company’s plants at a time 
when the affairs thereof were in a decidedly chaotic condition; but 
his excellent engineering attainments gradually brought order to the 
fore, his methodical business ways kept the Company’s trading in 
way of really marvelous growth (since his advent its output has in- 
creased at least 5-fold), and his personality gained it public favor on 
every hand. Wherever he goes or his travel may carry him, its route 
is sure to lead him to broader and larger business fields. 


‘* PROMOTION worthily won,’’ did yqu exclaim? Nor can there be 
the slightest doubt about it, which introduction is a fitting prelude 
to the announcement that Mr. Alonzo P. Ewing, fo rmerly New Busi- 
ness Manager and Purchasing Agent of the Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany, has been appointed Assistant General Manager of the corpora- 
tion, working in conjunction with Vice President and Geueral 
Manager Irvin Butterworth. Mr. Ewing entered the service of the 
Company (1901) as a clerk, and, by display of sheer merit, has gone 
on successively and speedily to the named important position. Merit 
may not be repressed in a progressive corporation ; and that the 
Detroit City Gas Company certainly is. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Lumsden, Supt., 
Catonsville plant of the Baltimore Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company, who died the evening of Thursday, the 16th, 
after an illness that lasted a long time, and during which time he 
was on the payrolls of the Company. Deceased was born in Balti- 
more, January 20, 1860. He was educated in the public schools of 
Baltimore, and in 1878 entered the service of the Baltimore Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, acting as office boy. He kept going on consci- 
entiously with his work, and in due time became Su perintendent of 
the Catonsville plant. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. K, Morrison, of the Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company, is in the market for a coal gas plant upto a daily output 
of 1 million cubic feet. The outfit is to include a holder up to retain- 
ing 1 million cubic feet. 








Publications. 


[All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. } 








Library Bulletins.—Anyone interested in civic activities would do 
well to examine the work of the Newark (N. J.) Public Library, 
under the direction of Mr. J. C. Dana. A public institution may have 
many activities of great public value, but these are greatly enhanced 
when such good works are made known to the public. The “* New- 
arker,’’ a monthly bulletin of the library, should go a long way to- 
ward meeting the demand for information, not only in regard to civic 
activities, but also as to the data and information available for busi- 
uess houses to assist them in the manufacture and marketing of their 
products. 

Service Regulation.—A compilation and analysis of public utility 
regulation laws of the United States. This section of the data was 
gathered by the Department on Regulation of Utilities, National Civic 
Federation, and contains nearly 70 pages of matter. It is divided 
into 12 sections, all of which have a direct or an indirect bearing on 
the operation of gas properties. 

Rate Discrimtnation. —A nother section of the compilation referred 
to above, covering diserimination in rates and service. 

Eclipse Rays.—If men read as they go they will be impressed by 
‘Eclipse ’’ explanation of certain wares, as outlined in the monthly 
publication issued under the above title by the Eclipse Stove Com- 
pany, Rockford, Ills. A feature ef the 1913 line will be blue enamel 


doors, the color being reproduced in the bulletin ; and, what is more 
important, the reason for selecting this color is explained. Geta 





copy. 
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(Continued from page 63.) 


Gas Company, a Director of the Imperial Continental Gas Associa- 
tion, of the Croydon Gas Company, of the British Gas Light Com- 
pany, and of a number of other gas companies; and, in conjunction 
with his son, Mr. Henry Woodall, is in extensive practice as a con- 
sultant in gas and other affairs. While holding these numerous ap- 
pointments, and discharging the duties of them with high efficiency, 
he has found time—how it is done it is hard to tell--to attend to 
matters of public concern unconnected with the gas industry. By 
family tradition and by political conviction, he is a Liberal in poli- 
tics, and is at the present time Chairman of the Bromley Liberal As- 
sociation. He was recently appointed a Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Kent, in the Chislehurst district of which county he resides. 
The distinction now conferred upon him by his Majesty, following 
as it does on the honorary degree of D.Sc. received from the Univer- 
sity of Leeds a month or two ago, comes opportunely in a year in 
which there are to be celebrated the centenary of the commercial ap- 
plication of gas on a large scale and the jubilee of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. Our readers will join with us in extending hearty 
congratulations to Mr. Woodall and in felicitating also the industry 
with which he has been so long and so honorably associated. 








Gratuitous Work for Consumers: The Reasons, Pre- 
cautions and the Remedies. 


i 


[Prepared by Mr. E. C. Weiscerser, Cedar Rapids, Ia., for the Eighth 
Meeting, National Commercial Gas Association. } 


When this subject was originally assigned, it was entitled, ‘‘ How 
Far Should a Gas Company Go Toward Doing Gratuitous Work for 
the Consumers.”’ In looking into this subject the first question that 
arises is, what is gratuitous work, what does it really mean and 
comprise, what is the real reason for it, what precautions ought to be 
taken in reference to it and what are the remedies possible? Hence 
the change in the subject. The subject itself is of vital interest to 
every company, gas, electric, water, etc., and when we take into 
consideration the amount of money expended each year by the dif- 
ferent utility companies, in some cases absolutely necessary and with 
the very best of results, while in others extremely injudicious, we 
find the subject of gratuitous work is not only a weighty one, but one 
which has two sides; on one hand the company, on tbe ether the 
consumer. 

In looking over the uniform system of accounts for gas companies 
as established by the American Gas Light Association, gratuitens 
work is described as an account to shew the cost of all free work 
done for consumers in the maintenance of piping, fixtures, burners 
and appliances in use. It includes all complaint work done in 
houses beyond end of meter (or governor) and outlet connection, such 
as adjusting Welsbach lamps, cleaning burners of all kinds, chang- 
ing the position of gas stoves and appliances, overhauling appliances 
of all kinds, repairs to all kinds of piping, fixtures, etc. In other 
words, all work done gratis for the consumer in order to give him 
the very best of service, and to adjust all appliances so that they are 
working in a most efficient and economical manner, from the view 
of both the consumer and the company. Some companies even go so 
far as to furnish, gratis, gas ranges, heating stoves, piping, services 
fixtures, burners, etc.; in fact, nothing is considered a “teat ted 
toward getting consumers to burn gas. Taking all these things into 
account, local condition will be a great factor in considering this 
subject ; competition, especially. 

Let us first consider why some gratuitious work is really necessary 
From the public utility company’s standpoint the average consumer 
knows very little about taking care of the appliances, burners, ete 
of all kinds; and where there is competition it is, as a rule neces- 
sary to do some gratuitious work in keeping the appliances in first- 
class condition, as it is always easier for the competitor to get in 
where the consumer is not taken careof. Therefore, local conditions 
of all kinds being taken into consideration, some gratuitious work is 
always necessary, and the main subject is then, how far should we 
got 9 

When this subject was assigned, the writer wrote toa large number 
of gas companies throughout the country, asking these 4 questions: 
‘* How far does your company go toward doing gratuitous work ia 
consumers?" *‘ Where do you find most of your troubles?” “ Have 
you ever done any special campaign work in re this subject?”’ “‘ Have 
you any special forms?’’ Out ef 103 replies, but 3 companies did 


nothing at all (2 of them being municipal plants) ; 2 companies did 
no free work of any kind, but when complaints came of poor ser- 
vice, appliances not working properly, the complaint was adjusted 
the first time gratis; but a charge was made for both time and ma- 
terial on the second call, regardless where the trouble lay. Eighteen 
companies gave free gas ranges, services, heating stoves, Welsbach 
lamps of all kinds, and loaned arc lamps, as well as manufacturing 
appliances, gratis; while 11 companies, besides loaning appliances, 
lamps, etc., maintained them gratis. Some of the replies were of a 
nature which stated that they placed absolutely no limit on what 
free work was being done, while others did absolutely nothing, even 
charging for setting meters. 

Let us look over some of the replies from companies who placed no 
limit. One states, ‘‘ We make all gas connections, such as for water 
heaters, gas ranges, etc., absolutely free, no matter how long a run. 
We maintain all our arc lamps free of charge and furnish all man- 
tles and glassware free.”’ Still another writes, ‘‘ We connect free 
all of the larger appliances, such as ranges, water heaters, hotel! and 
restaurant appliances and furnish 20 feet of piping free for each arc 
lamp installed, connect free all ranges sold by dealers, all automatic 
heaters and stoves sold by plumbers, and even go as far, in order to 
get consumers, who are too poor to afford to pay for installations, a 
service, a 2-hole hot plate, a cheaply constructed table to place it on, 
2 open flame, 1-light drops.’’ Still another writes ‘‘ We stop at 
nothing. We furnish free of charge common incandescent burners, 
4 to 6 to a family; we also furnish, gratis, each year to all consum- 
ers desiring same, free heaters, as well as loan gas ranges in the 
summer months.”’ ‘‘ We stop at nothing,’’ another company states, 
‘‘and will install anything in order to get and keep business.” 
Another, ‘‘ We have been supplying gas lamps and renewals ‘Tree 
for stores and business places.”’ And another, ‘‘ We furnish 2 or 
more arcs or 2 or more reflexeliers free.’’ So much for the liberal 
ones; and then again we have, ‘‘ We do nothing, we have one price 
for rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, city or town; we sell our gas cheap 
and that is enough.’’ And so on, that when a paper is considered no 
two replies are alike. 

Therefore, let us take into consideration what results some of these 
companies claim they attain. An increase in consumption, in some 
cases a gain of a new consumer; but, in the end, does not this very 
liberal policy tend to give the consumer a feeling that there must be 
a big profit in gas itself? ‘* Nothing for nothing” is and always will 
be the slogan wherever we go, and itis but human nature to look 
askance at something we get gratis. A number of replies were re- 
ceived from companies who had been very liberal, but had now come 
to the conclusion that the more they did the more was expected, and 
have discontinued the giving away of apparatus, etc., entirely. 

On taking hold of the Company at Cedar Rapids, we found a strong 
lack of goodwill, with a gas rate case on our hands, and, after due 
consideration the following postal card was delivered to each home: 


Cedar Rapids Gas Light Company—We Want Your Complaints. 
— Your gas lights and gas range should work perfectly. Nothing 
less should satisfy you. Give usachance to put them in the best 
possible shape for you. Our special men are at your service to ad- 
just your lights, range or water heater without any charge to you. 
In case any material is needed, we will charge only our regular re- 
tail prices for it. It is our desire to give only the best ef service to 
our consumers, and you will greatly assist us by filling in the at- 
tached card. Therefore, should you have a gas complaint of any 
kind, notify us at once by means of the attached postal. In case it 
is more convenient, you can leave this card at our main office in 
Cedar Rapids or at our branch office in Marion and it will be given 
prompt attention. Our ’phone number is 227. Please indicate your 
requirements. 


1. Does the condition of your gas lights satisfy you?....:.. ....... 
2. Does your gas stove work properly? .... ....2...0- ceeeseeeeees 
3. Do you have any trouble with your gas water heater?.. ....... 
4. Do you wish our special man to call and locate your trouble, 
without charge to you?l............eeeeee oe rete ence weet ee ceee eens 
INNO, oo ccccndnte hinges s*<eseners > seth oes dintie obo 


The city was divided into districts and 4 months taken to deliver 
the postgls. A cent stamp was required on the part of the consumer. 
This proved most excellent, as we were able to convince the people 
that we wanted to help them, etc. Out of 5,000 cards we received 
about 800 replies. Our regular complaint men were sent out on this 





work and this helped change the sentiment toward the Gas Company 
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wonderfully. Again, I know of other plants, for some reason or 
other, in which this has failed utterly ; therefore, location and con- 
ditions must first be considered, 

Let us now, first, consider the reasons for gratuitous work. Each 
year we spend large sums to improve our manufacturing apparatus, 
our distribution systems, etc., therefore, we cannot leave all the rest 
to the consumer. When we sell gas we also sell service, good service, 
and though our gas is of the highest quality and our service of the 
best, still if the consumers are not taken care of all the rest is in vain. 
We must, therefore, see that the consumer gets the very best of ser- 
vice we are capable of giving, and that he uses his appliances in an 
economical and efficient manner. The main question is, therefore, 
how far shall we go toward attaining that end? The consumer’s 
usual attitude toward a public utility is not of the kind which feels 
that he is getting something for nothing, that it is only with the best 
of feeling that we are doing free work for them. The feeling is al- 
ways that there is a ‘‘ Nigger in the woodpile”’ some place. Whena 
public utility company does free work, the tendency is the more it 
does the more they want. We have constant and apparently un- 
necessary complaints under the head of poor gas, or no gas, to which 
we must attend or lose a consumer, and there are some things that 
we must do. 

Therefore, let us consider the reasons for gratuitous work, the why, 
wherefore, etc. The truth is most of our trouble work is on account 
of ignorance on the part of the consumer in reference to his gas 
appliances, due to improper adjustment, etc. Then, again, there is 
the poor light complaint, the burner not giving sufficient light to 
satisfy the consumer ; maybe the lamp needs a new mantleor adjust- 
ing. Again, this is ignorance on the part of the consumer. Then 
there are petty leaks, a loose cock, a burner orifice plugged, etc. ; in 
fact, 101 other things, and when we think to bring this matter to a 
concrete form and ask, ‘‘ Who is really at fault on account of all 
these complaints?’ If we think and analyze this subject deeply there 
is but one answer, ‘‘Ourselves.’’ Why? everyone will ask. The 
answer is, we have not taken the precautions, we have not done the 
thing right in the first place; we, ourselves, are at fault, for the 
major part of all the gratuitous work we must dointheend. Our 
endeavor has always been and is to eliminate all these many com- 
plaints to materially improve our service, and at the same time in- 
crease our field of operation, etc. 

Now, let us consider why it is our fault. Have we as a body super- 
vised and thoroughly gone into the subject of the appliances, burners, 
etc., which have gone into our consumer’s home? Have we asa 
whole tried to standardize the gas burning appliances? Have we as 
a whole gone into the subject of mantles the way we ought? No, you 
will say. Again, have we tried everything possible,:when the con- 
sumer first started, to educate him? Have you demonstrated to him 
the hows, whys and wherefores of his gas range, his lights, etc.? No, 
in most cases; yes, in a few others. Have we not been a little too 
careless where we have to do so much gratuitous work at the begin- 
ning] Yes, and the fact is we really started the consumer wrong ; 
now we must spend money to get him back on the right track. Asa 
fact, 99 per cent. of the gratuitous we do could have been prevented 
if we started the consumer right in the beginning. By gratuitous 
work I do not mean free services, ranges, etc., as that is a matter of 
local condition or policy ; though it is free work, still it is not neces- 
sary as it is only done to further new business interests. Real gra- 
tuitous work means free work necessary to hold and to keep a con- 
sumer. 

Let us now consider a remedy. In the first place we buy gas ranges 
to sell our consumers, through which they use our gas. We sell 
burners, mantles, water heaters, in fact all kinds of gas burning 
apparatus. We pipe houses, set metezs, run services, all for the same 
purpose —‘‘ to take care of the consmer’s needs.’’ Then let us begin 
with the service and see how ve can prevent, after the service is laid, 
doing free work. First, we must use the best of materials and have 
experienced help to lay them, help who take due care there are no 
traps and leaks and that the service is of sufficient size to take care of 
the consumer’s needs. Then comes the meter. We must have one of 
ample size, in good condition and corrected right. We must, there- 
fore, have the right kind of help to do the work properly. 

Then comes the house piping, one of the greatest sources of gratuit- 
ous work. Do we always in every place establish rules? Do we see 
to it that the plumbers are using pipe of sufficient size, that there are 
no pockets or stoppages, and that the job is tight? Yes, we de in 
some instances ; but in others the attention is relaxed. Let us first 


Is it not a fact that much of our complaint work is also due to the 
gas range, from some cause or another. Then let us consider the 
cause. In the first place have we seen that the ranges we handle are 
of the very best make, the finest of workmanship, made by people of 
responsibility? Have we investigated how the range will bake, how 
the burners work and the material and workmanship in it? No; the 
average man has forfeited quality for quantity, much to his detri- 
ment now. Are we not now trying to standardize our gas ranges? 
Yes, we are now at this meeting; but why? The answer, because 
we found we had troubles, which meant free work. Hence, is this 
not so about other appliances? 

Does each and every company know what a gas mantle is really 
made of, why the difference in the price, and what the quality really 
is? No, again! Does each and every company go thoroughly into 
the burner subject, or does it just handle a burner or are lamp be- 
cause of the mere thought it is good? And, so on down the line, even 
to the water heaters; does the average gas company try to standard- 
ize the water heaters that are being sold? Yes, of late some of them 
do, with excellent success. Therefore, the one remedy is a general 
standardization of all gas burning appliances, primarily. When we 
purchase gas ranges we must purchase quality not quantity. We 
must try our best to give the consumer the best for his money and 
the best for him in the end. Acheapand unreliable gas range is our 
worst enemy in the end. 

We must standardize our burners, our mantles, our water heaters 
and familiarize ourselves so that when we do buy we know what we 
are buying. There are too many cheap, unreliable stoves, burners, 
mantles, water heaters, etc., on the market; they are made only to 
sell, not to use. Thisistrue. You will say that, even if a gas com- 
pany did follow out these precautions, there would be trouble from 
appliances sold by local dealers. Yes, but co-operation, such as is 
now being worked in a number of cities, is the only answer. 

I know of a city which has standardized for over 2 years its water 
heaters, ranges, etc. It is impossible for a water heater not sanc- 
tioned by the gas company to be sold, and with what result? With 
over 2,000 tank heaters in use there have been but 36 complaints in 1 
year. Is that not a wonderful showing? The same way with gas 
ranges. 

They made a thorough investigation of the merits of each type and 
make of range, then concentrated their efforts on the ranges they 
knew would give the consumer the very best of service in every re- 
spect. The same was done with mantles, burners, etc. With what 
result? They are selling more gas per capita than any other com- 
pany in their State. 

A better feeling exists towards their company than was ever known 
before; all because they gave the consumer what he ought to have 
and what he needed, not what he wanted or thought he needed. They 
sold service and brains with each installation. 

They have working agreements with all the plum bers, dealers and 
real estate men in regard to water heaters, gas ranges, house piping, 
mantles, burners, etc. In fact, nothing which is sold by them is 
kept away from the otherdealers. They have co-operated with them. 
With what result? The dealers, etc., can get a better price, on ac- 
count of centralizing their buying to the gas company, and in turn 
the gas company is getting a better price, because it is buying in 
larger quantities. In this way they have standardized their gas ap- 
pliances and reduced their gratuitous work to a minimum. For ex- 
emplification of the co-operation plan, let us go over one or two 
specimens ; water heaters, first : 

All the plumbers were called together at the Company’s request 
and the following agreement made: That the plumbers agree to use 
only the two makes of water heaters, bought by the Company. In 
turn the latter was able to give them a price way below that which 
they could buy them. A certain selling price was then established 
and lived up to by all parties concerned. The Company agreed that 
the plumbers should set all water heaters sold ata stipulated price 
per foot, so that there would be no overcharge. In turn, all plumbers 
agreed to abide by our specifications, and no job was accepted unless 
passed upon by the Company’s inspector. 

A bonus plan was “also agreed upon in re automatic heaters, and 
the plumbers in turn made working agreements with the architects. 
Now, let us see how this has worked out. Excellent, is the answer. 
We have each and every one of them boosting for the Gas Company ; 
they have eliminated all inferior water heaters ; also all trouble with 
labor unions on account of the water connection. They have placed 
this work in the hands of competent men who are responsible. In 
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in the plans of each new home and building, because it is to their ad- 
vantage. The Company has standardized and has reduced its gra- 
tuitous work. 

With gas ranges, this Company has signed up all plumber dealers, 
furniture stores, etc. They sell them at the same price as the Com- 
pany, which in turn sold them the ranges at practically cost. When 
stoves are sold under these conditions the plumbers do the connecting 
at schedule prices. The real estate dealers are also signed up on their 
standard ranges. 

With mantles, burners and fixtures the same kind of agreements 
are made. Now, have they not standardized our appliances? They 
have, and with what result? Every one of the consumers hnows that 
he is now buying quality, not quantity. They know the appliances 
are of the best and that they are sold to them because they mean effi- 
cient and economical operation. They are installed under the proper 
conditions, by people who know and are responsible, and the com- 
plaints are reduced to a minimum, because the thing was done right 
in the first place. The Company finds no need of doing free work, as 
the consumers know and feel they are getting a sqnare deal and the 
very best for their money. 

Now you will state that there is something else lacking ; yes, this is 
true, a whole lot more. In the first place, proper installation done 
by the right kind of supervision and rules. Then, at last, the right 
kind of instruction to the consumer on the start. One of the very 
finest ways, the cheapest and the best in every respect, is to educate 
your help. It is woeful how ignorant some help can be in regard to 
their own line. I know fitters who have worked for years that do not 
know how to use a broiler properly, all because no one taught them ; 
that is why. And it is their superior’s fault, then. Therefore, with 
these conditions, how can the consumer be started right? Only 
through educating our employees. There is no better way than by 
‘* Employees’ Meetings.”’ They cost at the most a few cigars, a light 
lunch at times, and their superior’s time. 

I know a number of companies who reduced their complaints to a 
minimum through this plan. Once a week, sometimes only once a 
month, they call their help together for a meeting. There is no tell- 
ing of jokesor hobnobbing ; it is a school for education; either the 
manager, some well-informed representative or visiting engineer, 
lectures to them upon one subject. After the lecture they ask ques- 
tions, and in the end each man is more familiar and knows more 
about the business. He has learned something for the few hours thus 
spent. It creates a feeling that there is a higher place open for them, 
and it means knowledge, and to gain knowledge means study. There- 
fore, as you educate your employees you educate your consumers and 
reduce your complaints to a minimum. 

Another most excellent plan is through personal demonstration ; 
but the demonstrators must know how themselves. We make it a 
practice, following each gas range sale and its installation, that the 
fitter instructs the consumers how to manipulate the range in every 
respect. The following day our lady demonstrator calls. She knows 
how to use a gas range economically and efficiently, and is there to 
teach the consumer. In two weeks a second call is made and any 
stray information gathered ; with what result? The consumers know 
and feel that we tried everything possible to give them the best of 
service. They have been instructed ; in other words, educated. And 
with what result? A large number of petty complaints, which are 
such a bane to the companies, are taken care of by the consumers 
themselves, hence reducing our gratuitous work and making ideal 
conditions, 

If these details are carried Out there is no need of any special gra- 
tuitious work campaigns, which cost money and create a feeling that 
there are complaints, and so have people imagine they have poor 
service, etc. Therefore, it is the firm belief of the writer, if we take 
the right precautions at the beginning, that though we cannot be 
without gratuitous work entirely, we can reduce it toa minimum 
ef the lowest mark. The subject of free services, free gas ranges, 
etc., are solely due to local conditions and being done for new busi- 

ness solely, therefore, should not be considered as gratuitous work. 








From Syracuse, N. Y., comes the news that Mr. C. F. Leonard, the 
clever gentleman who acts in the capacity of Gas Engineer to the 
New York Public Service Commission, up State district, is making 
an investigation of the plant of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Gas Company, and 
the general condition of affairs respecting that corporation’s dealings 
with the public. The investigation is being made at the direct in- 


Portiand Cement Production in United States, 1912. 
sucteallilttiiein 
According to returns received by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey up to January 15, 1913, it is estimated by Ernest F. Burchard, of 
the Survey, that the total quantity of Portland cement manufactured 
in the United States in 1912 was approximately 81,941,998 barrels. It 
is believed that this estimate is within 1.5 per cent. of the exact fig- 
ure. This quantity represents an increase of 3,413,361 barrels over 
the 78,528,637 barrels manufactured in 1911, or 4.3 per ceut. The 
shipments of Portland cement during 1912 are estimated at 84,750,291 
barrels, compared with 75,547,829 barrels in 1911, an increase of 
9,202,462 barrels, or 12.2 per cent. The production in 1912 was thus 
held in check sufficiently to permit a material reduction in the stocks 
of cement at the mills at the close of 1911, which amounted to nearly 
12,000,000 barrels. 
The continued increase in the production of Portland cement is 
significant in view of the fluctuations in the output of other leading 
mineral products such as coal, iron and copper. The curve of pro- 
duction of Portland cement, although not now rising at so rapid a 
rate as during 1909 and 1910, is still pointing upward and has yet to 
take its first downward drop. 
Practically all mills report having to cuntend with adverse -busi- 
ness conditions during the first 6 months of the year. Prices were 
lower than the average for 1911 during this period, and some plants 
reported the lowest prices for which they had ever sold cement. After 
the middle of the year conditions improved materially, and generally, 
during the last 4 months of 1912, the demand for Portland cement 
was sufficient to keep most mills running at full capacity. In the 
Lehigh district production was curtailed slightly in order to diminish 
accumulated stocks. Production and shipments in New York show 
the greatest proportionate increase of all districts. In the Southeast- 
ern States the increase in production and shipments was gratifyingly 
large, as it was also in the vicinity of Chicago, Ills., and in lowa and 
Missouri. Certain plants in Kansas were much hampered by the 
failure of the supply of natural gas, and were obliged to shut down 
temporarily while installing coal burning dev.ces. This feature con- 
tributed to the decrease in production in the Great Plains States. In 
the Pacific Coast States'‘and in certain of the Rocky Mountain States 
production did not keep pace with that of 1911, owing to the lack of 
demand for cement for large public works. 
The average price for the whole country of Portland cement per 
barrel in bulk at the mills will probably show a slight decrease when 
complete returns are received, although at the close of the year 
prices were much better than they had been during the last two 
years. ’ 

Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, which together form the 
leading Portland cement manufacturing district of the United States, 
produced approximately 24,449,523 barrels of Portland cement in 1912, 
compared with 25,972,108 barrels in 1911. This represents a decrease 
of 1,522,585 barrels, or 5.9 per cent. The shipments of Portland 
cement in 1912 approximated 25,905,257 barrels, compared with 
25,192,464 barrels shipped in 1911, an increase of 712,793 barrels, or 
2.8 per cent. There were 20 mills reported as active in 1912, against 
24 in 1911. 

The mills in the State of New York produced approximately 
4,490,180 barrels of Portland cement in 1912, compared with 3,314,217 
barrels in 1911. This represents an increase of 1,175,963 barrels, or 
35.5 per cent. The shipments of Portland cement in 1912 approxi- 
mated 4,547,195 barrels, compared with 3,058,463 barrels shipped in 
1911, an increase of 1,488,732 barrels, or 48.7 per cent. There were 7 
mills reported as active in 1912, the same number as in 1911. 





Correspondence. 
(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. } 











Manager Little Brings Us Up-to-Date, 


CONSOLIDATED Gas PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL Company, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 16th, 1913. 
To the Editors, American Gas LiGut JOURNAL: It appears to mea 
strange fact that articles on ‘‘ Gas Purification,’’ appearing in one of 
your contemporaries for Jan. Ist, and in the JourNa. for Jan. 13th, 
have made no reference of any kind to ‘‘ Ferox, No. III., Consolidated 
Oxide.”” This, of course, cannot be blamed on the JOURNAL, as the 
articles were specially written by gas men; but I believe you will 
think that, as I do, by reason of the fact that we have advertised very 





stance of the Company. 


extensively in both papers during the last 2 years, that some mention 
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should have been made of this material in any article that purported 
to be up-to-date. 

Maybe Mr. Burdick does not know of our material, although it is 
in use at the Astoria plant, as well as 300 or 400 other prominent gas 
plants all over the country. 

I think the JouRNAL should try and keep its columns to date, and 
this can be done by augmenting the information given by Mr. Bur- 
dick. He states in his article that ‘‘ A good sponge, containing 30 
pounds of ferric oxide to the bushel, will remove H,S from 50,000 to 
75,000 feet of coal gas per bushel.’”? Ican show a record with ‘‘ Ferox”’ 
of 40,000 feet per bushel per charge; and this without using air, or 
working without switching the boxes or reviving in situ. It is also 
stated that sponge should be used with numerous revivings until its 
free sulphur content is at least 40 per cent. We would look upon our 
‘‘Ferox’”’ as an absolute failure if it were not in its prime when fouled 
up to 40 per cent. This Osler theory about purification. ought to be 
‘*as dead as Dodo.” Yours very truly, A. 8. B. Lirtye, 

General Manager. 








Special English Correspondence. 


COMMUNICATED By Norton H. Humpurys. 











SALISBURY, ENGLAND, January 10, 1913. 


A Case of Trade Jealousy.—Spontaneous Combustion of Coal.— In- 
direct Lighting. 


Continuing my remarks on the antagonism between chemical manu- 
facturers and gas companies from last month’s letter, I am now in a 
position to say that the findings of the Parliamentary Committee are 
exactly on the lines there indicated. Gas undertakings have success- 
fully maintained their right to buy from or sell to each other when 
it suits their purpose todo so. The Committee agree that gas com- 
panies should not become dealers in chemicals, or manufacturers of 
products, extraneous to or outside of their proper sphere. But this is 
a matter that has never been contemplated or claimed. At the same 
time, science advanced so rapidly that it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that somie company, not necessarily a statutory gas 
company, may find it advantageous to take up the manufacture of 
gas, not asa primary, but as a by-product. Some of the chemical 
manufacturers may do so, and in that case they will find that the 
weapon directed at the gas industry, has turned upon themselves, 
No doubt there has been a regard, not only towards the present prac- 
tice, but to the rapid develpoment of the gas industry in all depart- 
ments, technical as well as commercial, and to the possibility of im- 
mediate extensions in the way of working up residuals, such for 
example as the preparation of refined tar for public roads. But so 
far as the present is concerned, it is sufficient that gas undertakings 
retain the right to buy from or sell to their neighbors. 

To give a case in point from my own practice. I have for many 
years been accustomed to take all the make of ammoniacal liquor 
from three neighboring works, and with this assistance have been 
able to put down a first class sulphate plant, and to work it at a 
profit. And there are hundreds of similar cases about the country. 
If the demand for refined tar increases, it will be worth while to con- 
sider a dehydrating plant, and then the same question will arise, with 
regard to tar. My small neighbors will be glad to sell me their sur- 
plus at a reasonable advance on the price at present obtained, and 
having a plant equal to dealing with the whole, I shall not lose on 
the transaction. 

The incident also illustrates the advantage and the necessity for a 
representative Association, sufficiently strong and active not only to 
promptly detect insidious attempts of this character, but to act with 
equal promptness. But for decided action on the part of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers, the Gas Companies’ Protection Association and 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, the industry as a whole 
night have woke up one morning to find that the residual department 
had practically passed over to the control of the chemical manufac- 
turers. These Associations are fairly entitled to the credit of such a 
satisfactory termination of this long-standing dispute. 

A somewhat peculiar position has arisen with regard to one or two 
undertakings that were before Parliament this year. It may be ex- 
plained that the matter ‘was not brought to a head by the chemical 
nanufactuters. They did not, for the present, press for a general 


inquiry, but their policy was to oppose individual undertakings, 
preferably small ones. in their applications to Parliament, and to get 
Clauses inserted that in course of time could be held to constitute a 











precedent. The fact that they had achieved some success in this di- 
rection roused the Associations to the sense of a need for prompt 
action. The difficulty is how to relieve those who have accepted re- 
strictions ef a character now pronounced, on the authority of the 
Parliamentary Committee, to be unfair. It is suggested that this ob- 
ject can be effected by the passing of a special Act of Parliament 
legalizing the recommendations of the Committee. 

One might well think that the coal strike of last April was all over 
and done with, but experience goes to show that a 6-weeks’ stoppage 
carries wide and far reaching consequences in all sorts of unexpected 
directions. The effect of exhausting the stocks which it was the cus- 
tom to keep on hand against emergencies, such as flooding or break- 
age of machinery, is that the least little defect becomes evident on the 
rate of supply, which is a serious matter for regular users. The same 
difficulty arises with a slight additional demand such as that brought 
about by a sharp fall in the thermometer. And the miners’ associa- 
tions are for the most part opposed to the accumulation of stocks. 
They look upon the shot in the locker in the form of strike funds, and 
stocks of coal on the bank as two opposing elements, and consider that 
in the event of a contest the victory will fall to those that can hold 
out longest. From their point of view the lower the stocks the stronger 
their position. But to those responsible under heavy penalties for 
carrying on operations involving regular consumption, a stock is an 
absolute necessity, and it is evident that some of the reserve against 
contingencies that was formerly held on the pit bank, will have to 
be transferred to the gas works’ yard. 

Another difficulty during the summer and autumn, has been a 
marked increase in the matter of spontaneous combustion. It is evi- 
dent that some of the coal raised immediately after the stoppage was 
decidedly heated, and that it went direct into stock at the gasworks 
before it had time to cool. Up to the present time spontaneous com- 
bustion was an exceptional occurrence, so rare that it fell flat if 
raised at a meeting of gas engineers. But at a recent meeting of the 
Midland Association, it was introduced by a very carefully worked 
up paper contributed by Mr. Hendrick, which was received in a 
manner which indicated that the author had touched upon what, in 
more senses than one, is a burning question. Like the deposition of 
naphthaline, experiences with coal appear quite contradicting. We 
know that one engineer will neglect all the accepted tenets as to 
gradual and sufficient condensation and yet never experience naph- 
thaline trouble, while another, who has adopted every known pre- 
ventative appliance, is worried out of his life. And so it is with 
coal, One engineer piles stacks 40 feet high, and with no special 
means of ventilation, etc., and does not know what hot coal is like. 
Another, with all sorts of precautions and preveutatives, is obliged 
to fall back occasionally on the assistance of the local fire engines. 
Some recommend free ventilation, and others hold the view that there 
is nothing to equal a current of air as a means of Starting heating. 
Experience appears to agree on one or two important points. For 
some years the phenomena was ascribed to the oxidation of pyrites, 
but it is now known that coal dust is the chief cause. A hard lump 
coal such as cannel, does not fire, but soft coal, which if stacked in 
the lump will be crushed towards the base, or piled say 15 feet high, 
is the most liable. If coal is delivered into store from the spout of a 
conveyor, it falls in a conical heap. The lumps roll down the sides, 
with the result that there is an accumulation of small lumps and dust 
immediately under the sp»ut. Pockets of dust in a heap are usually 
the source of the trouble, which, when once started, may spread to 
the lumps. The usual experience, when a heap of fouled oxide fires, 
is that the combustion commences at a point where there is a draught, 
or a free supply of fresh air, and the same thing has been observed 
with coal. Tubes or frames inserted for the purposes of keeping the 
heap cool have been found to have a contrary effect. One ingenious 
suggestion is the use of refrigerating tubes dispersed throughout the 
heap, and a suitable circulating liquid such as brine, while another 
is to seal the stack air tight by a coating as thin of pitch and coke 
dust. It is also agreed that the presence of moisture accelerates 
chemical action, and that damp coal is more liable to fire than dry. 
In this connection we may remark that soft coals as a rule are more 
porous, more liable to tdke up and retain moisture, than hard coal. 

Only a short time ago I remarked that gas engineers as a rule were 
too modest. They have been accustomed on many occasions to de- 
vise special methods for meeting special requirements, and it has not 
been their practice to advertise such special devices as a grand or 
novel discovery. Those who have had any experience in arranging 
the lighting of theaters, public rooms, etc., will be amused to find, 
in a lengthy paper recently read at a meeting of the Illuminating 
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Engineering Society, the practical application of indirect lighting 
claimed as a novel and important discovery. What is called indirect 
lighting simply amounts to partially or entirely concealing or cover- 
ing the source of light. The authors appear to be interested in elec- 
tricity, and have no doubt found that filament lamps are injurious 
to the eyesight, and that, therefore, a system of indirect lighting is 
more necessary with them, than with other forms of illumination. 
And this may also account for the fact that they do not appear to be 
acquainted with other lighting arrangements. Our Houses of Par- 
liament have been furnished with an indirect lighting system for 
years, and it is quite half a century ago that Mr. William Sugg fitted 
an eye cup to the argand form of gas burner, with a view of partially 
cutting off direct rays. The well known comet form of opal globe 
has the same effect, as the wide open top enables the lower part to 
act as a reflector, and project light upwards on to the ceiling. And 
if, as is usually the case, the ceiling is dead white, a large amount 
of useful light is furnished in this manner. The reflecting action is 
probably the explanation of the common experience that the addition 
of opal globes to naked lights is found to improve the lighting, and 
that in spite of the fact that the opal ebscures 50 per cent. or more of 
the light rays. The accepted way of accounting for this well known 
fact, is to quote the law of contrasts. That a bright intense light of 
small area irritates the retina, and produces a sensation of unequal 
lighting, and that the opal globe by practically enlarging the area 
of the light giving surface, diminishes the intensity per unit of area. 
The experience with filament lights goes to show that there is some- 
thing in this, but the reflecting action above noticed is equally im- 
portant. In a Cathedral city one is frequently called upon to advise 
as to the lighting of apartments, the walls and ceilings of which are 
of panelled oak nearly black with age. The effect of comet globes 
in a room of this kind, as compared with that in a room of similar 
proportions (but with a lime washed ceiling) is a good illustration of 
the point. But the best known application of indirect lighting is the 
footlights as used at theaters and concert rooms. These are not only 
concealed from the audience, but are furnished with reflectors to di- 
rect the light where it is wanted. The side and top lights are also 
examples of indirect lighting. The objection to entire indirect light- 
ing, in which the source of light is entirely obscured, such as by 
fixing a shallow bowl made of opaque material close under an ordi- 
nary pendant light, of sufficient size to render the source of light in- 
visible from the floor line, is that there is a difficulty in avoiding a 
dark patch or shadow under the light. This would be particularly 
noticeable with walls and furnishings of a dark color. Of course, it 
can be partially met by using a material like opal glass for the in- 
tercepter, which not only reflects, but to some extent transmits light. 
It would appear that total indirect lighting can only be successfully 
applied to rooms in which there is not only a white ceiling, but the 
upper part of the walls, at least, must be white or a very light color. 
One advantage of the total interception is that the intercepter can 
be lined with specially made reflectors, calculated to direct the whole 
of the light in a direction where it will be utilized. I have repeatedly 
seen it claimed as a disadvantage attaching to the upright incandes- 
cent gas burner, that the greater part of the light is diverted in an 
upward direction. This objection only applies to direct lighting. It 
is an advantage where indirect lighting is concerned. Another well 
known example of indirect lighting is the common practice of fitting 
white porcelain reflectors in street lamps, or in the form of wall 
lantern sometimes called a bulkhead light. Many people have been 
practically depending upon the so-called new system for years, and 
it can be supplied with equal success to any source of artificial light. 








Items of Interest 
FROM VARIOVUS LOCALITIES. 








A CORRESPONDENT in Detroit, Mich., writing under date of the 16th 
inst., forwards the following; ‘*‘ The Corpus Christi Gas Company 
has been duly incorporated, under the laws of Texas, for the purpose 
of building, owning and operating a gas and electric plant in the city 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., with a total authorized capital stock of 
$250,000, all of which has been subscribed, and 50 per cent. of which 
has been paid in cash into the treasury of the corporation. The Di- 
rectors of the corporation are Messrs. Henry M. Wallace, Raymond 
G. St. John and Wm. T. Utley, Jr., of Detroit; J. D. Utley, Jr., of 
Waxahachie, Tex. ; and Herbert L. St. John, of Corpus Christi. The 
officers of the corporation are: President, H. M. Wallace; Vice- 
President, R. G. St. John; Secy.-Treas., W. T. Utley. A contract 


for the manufacture and erection, complete, of a 4-foot carbureted 
water gas set has been awarded to the U. G. I. Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Contracts for the construction and erection, complete, 
of a 2-lift storage gasholder and for a relief holder up to retaiuing 
10,000 cubic feet, have been awarded to the Stacey Mfg. Company, 
Cincianati. The order for something over 14 miles of heavy weight, 
cast iron pipe was placed with the Walker Mfg. & Supply Company, 
Detroit, Mich. The actual work of main laying was started the 20th 
ult., and is proceeding ripidly. This property will be owned and 
operated by the Henry M. Wallace Company, of Detroit, which con- 
cern owns and operates these gas properties: Menominee, Wis. ; and 
at these named Texas points: Temple and Waxahachie. The con- 
struction work is in charge of Mr. Herbert L. St. John, as Engineer. 
Mr. St. John, it might be remarked, designed and superintended the 
erection of the gas plants in Temple and in Waxahachie. The Com- 
pany’s local office is in charge of Mr. A. L. Thormann, who formerly 
held the position of Superintendent of new business at Temple, prior 
to which service he held a responsible position with the Detroit City 
Gas Company. 





Apvices by way of Milwaukee are to the effect that Mr. C. D. Pen- 
niston, General Manager of the Kenosha plant of the Wisconsin Gas 
and Electric Company, has resigned that position ; as also has Mr. KE. 
R. Walton, Superintendent of Construction for the same Company. 





Mr. W. H. Hooper, a local man, has purchased the property of 
the Castine (Me.) Gas Company, and will hereafter operate the same 
under methods quite unlike those of its former proprietors, 





On Wednesday next, Mr. J. T. Alexander, City Clerk, will open 
bids for the right to construct and operate a gas plant in the City of 
Watts, Cal., the life of the grant to be 50 years. Some of the provis- 
ions, considering the nature and purpose of the invitation, would 
seem to have been ‘‘ regulated ’’ to the point of keeping anyone from 
bidding in the premises—certainly anyone with a very moderate idea 
of how to build and operate a gas plant. For instance, the Watts 
authorities reserve the right to name annually the rate for which 
gas may be sold during the succeeding twelvemonth. When the 
bids are opened, any responsible person present, not having made a 
sealed bid, may try for the franchise by bidding a sum not less than 
10 per cent. in excess of the highest sum bid, such bidding to be kept 
up until the right is knocked down to the highest 10 per cent. excess 
bidder. These bids may be in steps of 10 per cent. When the knock- 
down is accomplished, the knocked is to put up, either in cash or cer- 
tified check, a sum equal to 10 per cent. of the total amount bid; and 
shall, within 24 hours of the acceptance of his (or its) bid, put up the 
balance of 90 percent. Failing which the knocked is knocked out 
and the bidding and the knocking are to be carried on some other 
fixed date. There are other safeguards around this wonderful in- 
itiation and process; but it would seem sufficient had it been repro- 
duced to show that no one from this section of the State will be 
knocked out in the bidding for the gas franchise of the City of Watts. 





THE many friends of Mr. Jos. E. Hodgson, Manager of the Fulton 
(N. Y.) County Gas Company, will be glad to know that he is rapidly 
convalescing in the Nathan Littauer Hospital, Gloversville, N. Y., to 
which institution he had been removed when his complaint assumed 
a serious state. 





AT the annual meeting of the Laclede-Christy Clay Products Com- 
pany, held in St. Louis, Mo., the 15th inst., the reports showed a very 
prosperous year. The annual election for officers resulted as follows : 
Directors, Messrs. James Green, John L. Green, R. D. Hatton, 
Montague Lyon, Wm. T. Christy and J. Le Beau Christy. The Di- 
rectors perfected the following organization ; Chairman of the Board, 
James Green ; President, John L. Green; Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., 
R. D. Hatton; Vice-President, Montague Lyon; Secretary, W. J. 
Westphalen ; Treasurer, R. D. Hatton; Asst. Secy. and Treas., Wm. 
T. Christy; Gas Engr. and Mgr., Chain Grate Stoker Dept., Roger 
W. Polk; Mgr. Gen. Sales Dept., H. K. Lockland; Mgr. Glass In 
dustry Dept., John H. McKelvey. 





« On the 15th inst., Mr. Charles Hubbard Johnson, Cashier for the 
Boston (Mass.) Consolidated Gas Company, celebrated the 60th anni- 
versary of his direct connection with the gas industry of Boston, the 
afternoon of the 15th inst. He entered the employ of the old Boston 





Company when Samuel A. Eliot, father of the man who subsequently 
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became famous as the President of Harvard College, was its Presi- 
dent and when the senior Mr. Greenough was its Treasurer. The 
selling rate was then $3.25 per 1,000 cubic feet, the Company had 
8,600 consumers, and the entire output was manufactured at the old 
works located in the North End station. 





‘‘B. M. M.,” writing from Weymouth, Mass., under date of the 15th 
inst., incloses the following: ‘‘At a meeting of the Progress Club, 
held here last week, Mr. H. S. Lawton presided. The subject of the 
debate was: 


‘** Resolved, That it is better for the Old Colony Gas Company to 
have its salesmen read meters, inspect appliances and make collec- 
tions in place of these things being done by other men?’ Messrs. Far 
rington and Hollis spoke in the affirmative, while Messrs. Torrey and 
Lovell opposed. Later the debate became general, practically all the 
members participating. The judges were Messrs. Smith, Eaton and 
Stiteler, and their decision was in favor of the affirmants. The test 
of the storage holder was completed to the satisfaction of both the 
Company and the constructors, and it will be put in commission 
forthwith. Two trial gas arcs of the Humphrey type have been in 
stalled in the Messrs. Hurley & Co. shoe shop at Rockland, and if (to 
my mind the matter was settled in the affirmative when thetrial order 
was given) the lamps give satisfaction the entire plant will be fitted 
with them. The Old Colony's branch offices in Braintree and Whit- 
man have been discontinued.”’ 





‘* AL. S. NICHOLS, the well-liked Assistant Treasurer of the Black 
stone Valley Gas and Electric Company, and Office Manager of. the 
Woonsocket (R. I.) division of its properties, has been appointed to 
an important position with the Mississippi River Power Company, 
another of the Stone & Webster interests. Mr. George A. Stiness, 
Assistant Treasurer at Pawtucket, will take up the like duties hereto- 
fore attended to by Mr. Nichols, and Mr. Charles D. Heisley, of the 
Woonsocket headquarters, has been promoted to the dual office of 
Manager and Chief Accountant, vice Mr. Nichols. The night prior 
to his going away Mr. Nichols was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given in the St. James Hotel, Woonsocket, and following the dinner 
he held a reception at the Company’s Clubroom, towards the close of 
which his associates presented him with a leather portfolio and a 
handsome travelling bag. The presentation speech was made by 
Mr. Alfred F. Townsend, Manager of the Woonsocket division.— 
F. M. 8.” 





AT the annual meeting of the Tampa (Fla.) Gas Company the Di- 
rectors chosen were: John J. Gribbel, David J. Collins and Peter O. 
Knight; President, Jno. J. Gribbel; Vice-President and Treasurer, 
David J. Collins; Secretary, Roscoe Nettles. The development in 
the Company’s trading continues, and the consumers are evidently 
desirous of giving credit tothe new owners for the work of construc- 
tion and reconstruction so successfully carried on by them since 
their acquirement of the property. 





Some facts from the annual report of-the Old Colony (Mass.) Gas 
Company positively show that the business ways of its owners are 
of the present day. The plant at East Braintree, on Fore river, which 
was completed in 1911, is now satisfactorily supplying gas to the dis- 
tricts of Braintree, Weymouth, Rockland, Abington and Whitman. 
The mileage of mains has been increased to 84 from 32, and a 750,000- 
foot storage holder was satisfactorily put at work. With only 3 of 
its territory developed, although 2,219 consumers were hooked-up 
last year, the proprietors confidently assert that at least twice that 
number will be on the books before December 31, 1913. 





AT the annua) meeting of the shareholders of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Gas and Electric Company the officers elected were: President, Mr. 
C. C. Chappelle—Mr. Chappelle is also Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Federal Light and Traction Cempany; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. A. Haller; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. N. J. Cun- 
ningham. The reports showed that the Company is in excellent 
shape. 





‘* Dear JouRNAL: About the best watched man who left Houston, 
Tex., in late days was that ‘ Prince of Gas Men,’ Mr. C. H. Dunbar, 
the gentleman who, as Manager, directs the fortunes of the Houston 
Gas and Fuel Company. He has not been enjoying the best of health 
for a month or so, wherefere the Directors voted him a 3 months 


leave, which time will be taken up by him in a visit to your effete ( 
East, and by a further journeying to Panama, there to inspect the 
wondrous works of Col. Goethals and his men. The employees, be- 
lieving that such a man should be properly watched, with that end 
in view direeted Mr. R. John Titzel (who will act as Manager during 
Mr. Dunbar’s journeyings) to select a watch that would keep time, 
everywhere and all-the-while. Further, Mr. Titzel was instructed 
to secure the watch to Mr. Dunbar’s person by means of massive 
cable chain, of the 24-carat type; and, again, that from the chain 
was to dangle another 24-carat device in the shape of a cigar-cutter. 
The order was attended to after the fashion in which Mr. Titzel al- 
ways does things, and when the jewels were assembled, the case, 
containing, too, a letter of appreciation from his men, was handed 
privately to Mr. Dunbar by Mr. Titzel. This surely was a surprise. 
Just before leaving his office the afternoon of the presentation Mr. 
Dunbar had these words, in the shape of a typewritten letter, posted 
in a conspicuous place where it could not fail to be seen by any and 
all who entered the Company’s premises: ‘ This token from the big- 
hearted fellows in the Company’s service really touches me deeply. 
It was just like them. I do not know of any other organization 
blessed with more faithful or efficient employees than is the Houston 
Gas and Fuel Company. I really cannot put in words the way I 
feel about the handsome watch, chain and charm that they have 
given me. I am proud of it; and Iam proud of them!’ Mr. Titzel 
will have charge of the Company’s business during the vacation time 
of Mr. Dunbar. — WIs8.”’ 





Mr. C. H. Geist and his co-workers have acquired control of the 
plant and other properties of the Indianapolis, Ind., Water Company. 
The magnitude of the purchase may be tentatively comprehended 
when it is noted that the Indianapolis Water Company has outstand- 
ing the following capital sums: Bonds, $4,800,000; capital stock 
(common) $5,000,000. 





THE issue of the ‘‘ Vulcan Bulletin,” for January, from the Press 
of William M. Crane Co., New York city, is No. 5 of Volume 1, and 
it is well-up in quality to any of its predecessors. A main ‘‘tip” in 
this instance, from Editor Brooks, has to do with the mailing of 20 
pages or sheets, these being issued to ‘‘ Enable our present catalogue 
to cope with the demands of the next few weeks; and to hold the 
fort until the new catalogue is mailed.”’ 





Mr. R, BickrorD, formerly with the Twin City Railways & Light 
Company, Rock Island, Ills., has been appointed Industrial Fuel 
Expert, Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





Jupas Hooker has issued an order confir ming the sale of the plant 
of the Medina (N. Y.) Gas Company, to the representatives of Thos. 
G. Hinds (Jersey City, N. J.) the leading bondh older, at his bid of 
$15,000. 





FOLLOWING the purchase of the Medina (N. Y.) gas plant by the 
bondholders, the proprietors appointed Mr. John Collins as Superin. 
tendent. His son (Edward Collins) succeeds to the Superintendeucy 
of the Hoosick Falls (N. Y.) plant. 





A NUMBER of the business men of Newnan, Ga., after an investiga- 
tion of the matter, have determined to organize a gas company at 
that point. The concern is to be capitalized in $50,000, and it will be 
subscribed by local people. The city authorities having determined 
to pave the streets in the main sections of the city, the proprietors of 
the Company propose to at once go on with the task of mainlaying. 





Tuis shows good, live business sense, the news coming in the shape 
of a letter from Richmond, Va., dated the 18th inst.: ‘‘ At a meeting 
of the Administrative Board, held the 15th, the use of tar and other 
by-products of the City Gas Works was discussed at length, largely 
at the instigation of Supt. Knowles. The debate terminated in the 
passage of a resolution (presented by Capt. McCarthy) instructing 
Supt. Knowles to make thorough inquiry into the nature and cost of 
the plant necessary to prepare the tar for use in street work. A sup- 
plementary resolution also directs the Superintendent not to renew 
any contract for the sale of gas tar after the termination of the exist- 
ing term contract; further, to acquaint the Board of the precise 
terms of such contract ; finally, to determine whether the erection of 
such tar preparing would require land additional to that now owned 





by the city in and about the gas works. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 
—— 
® There is no change to report in the figures 
for Consolidated this week as against last, 138 
to 13883. The annual meeting of the Company 
will be held to-day, the polls being open from 
noon to 1 P.M. 

Brooklyn Union is also resultless, in so far 
as change in figures is concerned. The gen- 
eral listing of gas securities shows that values 
are being fairly well maintained. The an- 
‘nual meeting of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, is called for 11 a.M., 
the 10th prox. The Portland (Ore.) Gas and 
Coke Company, will pay a regular quarterly 
dividend of 1} per cent. on its preferred the 
1st prox. Perhaps the most marked news in 
out-of-town gas shares was that made in re- 
spect of those of the Baltimore Consolidated 

as, Electric Light and Power Company. 
The decision in the rate case, which was tried 
at length before the Maryland Public Service 
Commission, was the inciting cause; and in 
this connection it is well worthy of note that 
the decision was based on a spirit of fairness 
to allconcerned. The high figure in the com- 
mon was 121, and the preferred reached 120}. 
These figures show a gain of 11 for the pre- 
ferred and of 16 for the common, basing the 
comparison on the respective values of each 
a week or so prior to the Commission’s de- 
termination. The Fall River (Mass.) Com- 
pany’s regular quarterly of 3 is payable the 
ist prox. 








Gas Stocks. 


oe 


Quetations 7 W. Close, Broker and 
aler in Gas Stocks. 


1145 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY 27. 
S@ All communications will receive particular 
attention. 
&@ The following quotations are based on the par 
value of $100 per share : 


N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 
Consolidated Gas Co.........$78,177,000 100 138 133% 
Central Union Gas Co.— . 


lst 6's, due 1927,J.&J...... 850,000 1,000 108 105 

















=—_ 


Equitable Gas Light Co.— Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 — 1838 186 
Con. 5's, due 1982, M.&8... 1,000,000 1,000 106 106 | mort Wayne........cccscees-- 2,000,000 — — - 
Mutual Gas Co......00.00+.++ 8,600,000 100 182 187 ‘ Bonds ......+s+-. 2,000,000 a ae aes 

New Amsterdam Gas Co.— Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 

ist Con. 5's, due 1948, J. & J, 11,000,000 1,000 10L = 102 | tat Mite. 5's. .sececsseeessees 1,860,000 1,000 100 101 

New York & Richmond Gas Hartford......sscssessessees 750,000 25 190 200 

Co. (Staten Island)........ 1,600,000 100 35 50 Hudson County Gas Co., of 

ist Mtg. Gold Bds.5p.ct... 1,500,000 — 984 10046) Now Jersey.....s.sscsee+s+ 10,500,000 — 130 188 
New York and East River— “ Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 101 106 

ist 6's, due 1944, J.&J...... 8,500,000 1,000 103 105 | indianapolis ........... = tunaa 2,000,000 — 38 45 

Con, 5's, due 1945, J.&J.... 1,500,000 — 100 “ Bonds, 5’s....... 2,650,000 — 104% 105 
Northern Union— Jackson Gas CO........00+005 250,000 60 8 — 

1st 6's, due 1927,J.&J... .. 1,260,000 1,000 99% 101 “ lst Mtg. 5’s..... 290,000 1,000 91 

Standard....cscseees eeeeeters 5,000,000 100 «hu 70 Kansas City Gas Light Co., 

Preferred,....ssssse-eeseees 5,000,000 100 90 100 Of Missouri........ss.+se+s 5,000,000 100 — 86 
lst Mtg.5’s,due 1980,M. & N. 1,500,000 1,000 108 105 Bonds, Ist 5’s..... e-eeeses 8,822,000 1,000 984 99 
The Brooklyn Union ........ 15,000,000 1,000 137 140 Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. . 10,000,000 100 103 104% 
Ist Con.5’s,due 1948,M.& N. 15,000,000 — 1064 107 Preferred,.....s.sss-0s0+s 2,500,006 100 99 102 
YOMKOrS...ccsccsccceccseceses 209,650 609 180 - Bonds,...0 ssseeseceees++ 10,000,000 1,000 102% 108 
Out-of-Town Companies. Lafayette Gas Co., Ind...... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
Bay BORD. ccanccrccccesccees 50,000,000 50 % 5g Bonds eee ceee eeeeeeeteres 1,000,000 1,000 60 6A 

” Income Bonds..,,. 2,000,000 1,000 — 75 | Louisville,.,...... ieeenen esses 2,570,000 5@ 120 180 

Binghampton Gas Works.... 450,000 100 — — | Madison Gasand Electric Co, 

“ Ist Mtg. 5’s......... 508,000 1,000 97 100 * Ist Mtg. 6’s......... 400,000 1,000 106 

Boston United Gas Co.— Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
lst Series 8. F. Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 ies, Of Boston......s0+.- sees 25,000,000 100 93 93.¢ 
2d 6: yas © .eeee 8,000,000 1,000 47% 50 Preferred .......++e00++++ 25,000,000 100 92 93% 

Buffalo City Gas Co......... 5,500,000 100 5 8 Montreal L. H.& P., Canada 2,000,000 100 286% 236% 
Bonds, i sethiodéeovecese 5,250,000 1,000 59 60 Nashville Gas Light a cones 1,000,000 100 110 _ 

Capital, Sacramento......... 500,000 5 85 | Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co, 6,000,000 — 97 98 
Bonds (6's) ......seseceess 150,000 1,000 — ~ Bonds, 6°8.. .. ..see0++++ 6,000,000 — 127 128 

Chicago Gas Co. Guaranteed New Haven Gas Co.......++. 5,000,000 25 182 190 

Gold BondS.....s00ssee0+0es 7,660,000 1,000 104 10614 | Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Ohicagqo.....-s.sseeeeseeee-- 25,000,000 100 114 114% 
CO. cecccccecsceveccccessess 20,000,000 100 87 90 Ist Mortgage.........++++ 20,100,000 1,000 102 102% 
Columbus (0.) Gas Co., ist 2d “ evecccccccs ++ 2,500,000 1,000 104 _ 
Mortgage Bonds........... 1,500,000 1,000 96 98 | Rochester Gas & Electric Co, 2,150,000 so 8 | - 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & Preferred,....ccccss-ceees 2,150,000 60 118 -- 
Heating Co.......sseeeee-- 1,682,750 100 90% 91 Consolidated 5’s..... +e... 2,000,000 — 104% 105% 
Preferred....... .see+0rs+s 9,026,500 100 754% #80 | Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 15,500,000 — 60 61 

Consumers, Toronto.,....... 2,000,000 50 200 204 ‘| St. Joseph Gas Co.— 

Consolidated, Baltimore..,, 13,460,084 118% 119 Ist Mtg. 5°S....00.-000. eee 1,000,000 1,000 9% 98 
Mortgages, 5’s........++. 8,400,000 _ - St. Paul Gas Light Co....... 2,500,000 100 — _ 
General Mortgage 43 .... 10,661,000 _ — ist Mortgages, 6’s..... ess 650,000 1,000 104 104 
Con. Gas Co., Baltimore Extension, €°8........+++. 600,000 1,000 112% 115 

Clty, 436... ccsccccesseees 2751,000 = - General Mortgage, 5's... 3,447,000 1,000 % 96 

Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 15 — | Syracuse Gas Co., N.Y..... 1,975,000 100 50 55 
Con, Mtg. 5'S...cee.ss008- 976,000 1,000 94 96 Bonds..... se ceceeesseeeees 2,047,000 1,000 101 108 
DOMES. ccccewsvsssticvecess 75,000 _- — 100 | Washington (D.C,.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 427% 430 

Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 -_- = 50 lst Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 - - - 

Detroit Gas Co.,5’s.......... 881,000 1,000 75 80 | Western GasCo., Milwaukee 4,000.00 — — - 
* Prior Lien 5’s........ 5,619,000 1,000 97 100% | Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600,000 ao — = 








MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 








American Gaz Institute.—Annual meeting, Richmond,Va., October 15-)7, 1913. Officers: 
President, W. R. Addicks, New York City. Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdell, 29 West 
89th st., N. Y. City. 


Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting Sept. 1918. Officers: President, Arthur 
Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. 








Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. 8, 


1918. Officers: President, C. G. M. Thomas, Long Island City, N, Y.; Secretary, C. H. 
B. Chapin, 2 W. 30th street. New York City. 


Gas Meeters.—Monthly Meetings; New York Section, Chairman, Will W. Barnes; Sec- 
retary, H. Thurston Owens,:42 Pine street, Philadelphia Section; Chairman, L. R. 
Dutton ; Secretary, H. F. Patterson, Jr., 833 Chestnut street. Cleveland Section, 
Chairman, F. R. Hutchinson ; Secretary, A. B. Holtz, East Ohio Gas Co. New England 
Section, Chairman, F. M. Roberts, Haverhill; Sec , F. K. Wells, 69 Broad st., Boston. 


Guild of Gas Managers of New England.—Annual meeting, March, 1913. Young's Hotel, 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa, 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass, 


jliimots Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 19th and 20th, 1913. Chicago. 
Ills. Officers: President, H. O. Channon, Quincy, Ills.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, 
Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ilis. 


luminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting ————— September, 1913. 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres., Preston S. Millar; General Secretary, J. D. 
Israel, 29-W. 88th street, New York City. Sections: New York, Secretary, C. L. 
Law, 1% West 42d street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. 
Chicago, Secretary,J B. Jackson, 28 North Market street. Pittsburgh, Secretary, J. 
C Mundo, Oliver Building.; 

Indiana Gas Association.—Annual meeting, March 12 and 13, 1918. Indianapolis. Offi- 
cers: President, Howard L. Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Wm. Wallace, La- 
fayette ; Secretary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, 


Iowa District Gas Association.—Annuai meeting, May 22, 23, 24, 1913; Burlington, Ia. 
. Officers: President, C.W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia.; Secretary,G, I se¥ incent, Des Moines, Ia. 


Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, October ——— 
1918. Officers: President, L. O. Ripley, Emporia, Kas.; Secretary and 
rreasurer, W. H. Fellows, Leavenworth, Kas. 


Michigan Gas Association-—Annual meeting, September——1913 ; 
Officers: President, W. 8. Blauvelt, Detroit, Mic ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn R. 
Onamberiain, Grand Rapids, Mich. 



































Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Ratlway Absociation.—Annua! 
meeting, April, 1918; Mexico, Mo. Officers: President,’P. A. Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 





National Commercial Gas Association.— Annual meeting and gas show, Dec. 1-6, 19)3. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Officers: President, C. W. Hare, Philadelphia Pa.; Secretary, Louis 
Stotz, 29 West 39th street, New York City. 





Natural Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Cleveland, O., May 20-22, 1913; Officers: 
President, M. B. Daly, Cleveland, 0; Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 


New England Gas Avssociation.—Annual meeting, February, 19th and 20th. 1913 
Boston. Officers: President, D. D. Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey State Gas Association.—Annual Meeting, April —, 1913, —-—-—— N, J.— 
President, William H, Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 
Belmar, N. J. RE ine See 

Ohio Gas Association.—Annual meeting, February . 1913, Columbus, 0O.; Presgi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, 0.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 











Oklahoma Gas, Electric and Railway Association.—Annual meeting, Oklahoma City 
May, 1913. President, F, W. Caldwell, Shawnee, Okla.; Secretary, H. V. Bozell, 
Norman, Okla. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annual meeting, San Jose, Cal., September 16, 17, 8, 
1913. Officers: President, Henry E, Adams, Stockton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry 
B stwick, 445 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 














Pennsylwania Gas Association.—Annual meeting, York, Pa., April 911, 1918; Officers, 
President, H. H. Ganser, Norristown, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, 
Jr., West Chester, Pa. 

Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec.,1!, 1913; monthly meetings, second 
Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
George G. Ramsdell, 29 West 38th street, New York city 


Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Charlotte, N. C., April 18-20, 1913, 


Officers: President, C. E. White, Montgomery, Ala,; Secretary-Treasurer, E, D. 
Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 














Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association. Annual meeting. May 2), 22, 23 and 24, 
1913, Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; gec- 
| retary H. 8. Cooper, 405 Slaughter Bldg., Dallas, Tex, 


Wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May 14 and 15, 1918, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Officers: President, 1. F. Wortendyke, Janesville, Wis.; Secretary-Treagurer, Henry 
Harmon, Milwaukee, Wis, 








